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Some First Principles 
By David Abercrombie 


People decide to learn languages for all kinds of reasons—commercial, 
social, scientific, academic—and it is comparatively simple to design a 
course for the beginner who knows exactly what he wants to do with 
, the language, and knows what is irrelevant to his purpose. It is a 
bigger problem to produce a satisfactory course for that great majority 
of beginners with no more clearly formulated aim than a vague convic- 
tion that knowledge of the language will somehow be “useful”? (which 
is doubtless true). People can learn, and have learnt, languages by every 
conceivable method ; language teaching is an art and not a science, 
and a good teacher can get results whatever method he is using. It 
may nevertheless be assumed that it is best to have a method as sound 
as our present knowledge can make it. In the present article I want to 
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discuss some of the general principles which must be considered in 
designing a beginners’ course. 
j 

Knowing a language means being able to read it, write it, speak it, 
and understand it when spoken. These are four distinct and separable 
activities (they may be learnt independently ; not every human being 
is capable of all of them ; certain types of injury to the brain can cause 
complete loss of one without seriously damaging the others), though 
they are so closely interwoven for the normal individual that he finds it 
difficult to think or talk about any one of them without invoking the rest. 

Two of these manifestations of language are concerned with a spoken 
form, and two with a written form ; furthermore, two are active, and 
two are passive. What are the implications for the foreign language 
learner of this classification into two pairs of opposites—active and 
passive, spoken and written ? 

The terms active and passive are, of course, relative; they do not 
imply that reading, and listening to speech, are effortless. They may 
entail the expenditure of a great deal of energy, and certainly will when 
a new language is being learnt. ‘Expressive’? and “receptive’’ are 
alternative, and perhaps preferable, terms. 

The two relatively passive, or receptive, activities must come first. 
It is possible to learn to read, or to understand speech, without learning 
to write or to speak ; but not vice versa. Young children, as is well 
known, understand a great deal of what is said around them before 
they start talking themselves. Reading and wr:ting are nowadays 
taught simultaneously in school; earlier on in English education, 
however, reading was often taught a long time before writing, and a 
pupil might leave school before reaching the latter at all. The receptive 
activities must come first for the foreign language learner too. Some 
teachers may feel that their teaching is getting nowhere unless it results 
in expressive activities on the part of the pupil; but although passive 
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learning may have effects hardly visible on the surface, it is a necessary 
) 


preliminary to self-expression, and should not be hurried. 

When a language, whether mother tongue or foreign, is fully known, 
some parts of it will remain relatively passive. Some words are “known” 
in the sense that they are under full control and regularly used for 
self-expression, others are “known”’ in the sense that they are recognised 
and understood (perhaps with the context to remind) when met in 
reading or listening, but seldom or never uttered or written. This 
distinction between active and passive vocabulary is pedagogically a | 
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useful one, for it is too often believed that learning a word necessarily 
means adding it to the active vocabulary. “It pays to increase your 
word-power”’ is the title of a regular feature of a popular magazine, 
but whenever the question of enlarging vocabulary arises, it should be 
borne in mind that it is more valuable to possess a relatively small 
active vocabulary which is under complete control, than a large dis- 
organised one ; if it is well chosen, an active vocabulary need not be 
very large to suffice for self-expression on an astonishingly wide range 
of subjects. Since the words of an active vocabulary will of necessity 
all have been passive before becoming active, it follows that it is most 
economical to present to beginners, for passive acquisition, a small well- 
chosen vocabulary the whole of which is suitable for later active use. 

This distinction might well be made clear to the learner, when a 
suitable opportunity offers; and the teacher dealing with more 
advanced pupils should remember, when setting exercises, that the 
distinction applies to syntax as well as vocabulary. 

The other pair of opposites, spoken and written, will require rather 
more space. It is a commonplace that the difference between them is 
primarily a difference of medium. Spoken language is conveyed by a 
medium which depends on sound, requires great skill to manipulate, 
and is evanescent and limited to present company. Written language 
is conveyed by a medium which depends on sight, is relatively simple 
to use, and is permanent. The infant acquires without much difficulty 
the skill needed for the medium of the spoken language, while the other 
medium has to be laboriously learnt. The foreign language student 
finds the reverse is the case: his skill with the medium of his own 
spoken language is usually no help to him, whereas mastery of the 
medium of his own written language may be all he needs for a new one. 
This is why the spoken medium requires a special technique—phonetics 
—for dealing with it. The two media are not part of a language, but 
mastery of them is an essential preliminary to learning the language 
itself, and they should be got under control as early as possible in the 
learner’s career, so that they may recede into the background and 
become automatic and unconscious. 

The two media are very closely linked for most people, and study of 
one will almost certainly involve the other. It is difficult to remember 
sounds without written equivalents (phonetic transcription, which 
deals with the spoken medium, is itself in the written medium) ; and 
it is almost impossible to remember, or to use, written symbols without 
giving them spoken equivalents (though these may not be spoken 
aloud). Most—perhaps all—people, when they are reading silently, 
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make very small movements of the vocal organs, movements which are 
reduced forms of the full ones required for pronouncing the words 
aloud ; introspection reveals, moreover, that sound images are present 
in the mind. A language can be learnt in its written form alone, but 
not without giving sound values to the words. If the language is a dead 
language, it does not much matter what these values are. If, however, 
the language is ever going to be encountered in its spoken form, there 
are reasons for thinking that it is important to acquire an approximately 
correct pronunciation from the first moment of contact with the 
written form. These small, silent movements of the vocal organs— 
“sub-vocal talking”—will, if they are not automatic and spontaneous, 
interfere with silent reading or slow it down. It has been maintained 
that “‘sub-vocal talking” during silent reading is in the pronunciation 
first learnt for the language, and that if another pronunciation is learnt 
later, this will not be carried over into silent reading but will obtrude, 
irritatingly, into consciousness every now and then. The reader can 
experiment for himself to test the truth of this ; my own experience in 
reading Latin, for example, which I first learnt with the old-fashioned 
pronunciation and later with the “restored” pronunciation, certainly 
bears it out. 


The language learner may have difficulties, not only with the media 
themselves, but with the relation between them. When a language, 
such as English, is said to have an “ unphonetic”’ spelling, what is 
meant is that the correspondence of sounds to letters is erratic. English 
people as well as foreigners have believed that there was a spoken word 
['o:ri] corresponding to the written word awry, and that there was 
another spoken word {a'rai] which somehow never got into writing. 
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And I have heard of the word spoonfed being pronounced [spu:nft], / 


as if it was the past participle of a verb to spoonf. 

Although the difference between spoken and written language is 
primarily a difference of medium, the medium has’an inevitable 
influence on the use of the language it carries. The very evanescence 
of the one medium, and the permanence of the other, give them different 
functions in society. Spoken language is bound to be closely tied to 
the people present, and to the situation they find themselves in. 
Written languag. is much less tied to its immediate material surround- 
ings ; and since it remains to be pondered over as long as we like, it is 
capable of carrying more complicated thoughts and argument than 
most people can take in by ear. That the effects of the medium on 
grammatical construction and vocabulary are considerable, is quickly 
realised by anyone who tries to turn a lecture into an article for publica- 
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It used to be taken for granted that the only true form of a lamguage 
was its written form, of which the spoken language was considered to 
be a mere reflection. This seemed a self-evident fact, and argument 
was not thought necessary to support it. It is nowadays taken for 
granted that the only true form of a language is its spoken form, of 


’ which the written language is a reflection, and this now seems as self- 


evident as the earlier view. 


The earlier view was not a beneficial influence on the learning of 
modern languages. No advance in the technique of teaching pro- 
nunciation could be made while it was held, and students often found 


) that they could neither understand, nor be understood by, native 


rr 


speakers of the language they were learning. The modern point of 
view certainly tends to prevent this happening ; but it is possible that, 
held uncritically, it also may not always be a beneficial influence. 
Is it really true that the spoken form is the real form of language ? 


Spoken language is primary in two senses: (1) it appeared, in the 
history of the human race, before written language ; (2) it is acquired, 
in the history of the individual, before reading and writing. Foreign 
language teaching, however, is concerned almost entirely with literate 
members of literate communities ; is the spoken language still primary 
for them? I doubt if there is any sense in which it could be said to be 
so. It is nevertheless widely believed that all language teaching should 
be based on the spoken language, and that the spoken language should 
be taught first. In support of this it is argued, first, that that is the 
“ natural ” way of doing it—that is what the infant does ; and second, 
that learning the written language first makes it more difficult to learn 
to speak later, while learning the spoken language is the best introduc- 
tion to the written language. As is suggested below, the word “ natural ” 
is misleading in this context ; and I have never seen adequate evidence 
for the second assertion, though a confusion between written and 
literary language often obscures this issue. There is a danger, it is 
said, that if pupils learn the written language first their conversation 
will become “‘ babu ”’-like, and they will use words like steed and tome 
in speaking. But if this should happen it will be due to confusion, not 
between written and spoken language, but between active and passive 
vocabulary. Words such as steed and tome belong to the vocabulary of 
the literary language, almost the whole of which should always remain 
passive for the foreigner unless he has the gifts of a Conrad. 
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It may be true that the spoken language plays quantitatively the 
more important part in the everyday life of the majority of us ; it is not 
therefore qualitatively more important. Moreover, however great the 
use that a student makes of the spoken form of his mother tongue, in 
the language he is learning he may not need the spoken any more than 
the written—indeed, he is quite likely to need the latter more. 

Strong emphasis on the spoken language is a natural result of complete 
neglect of it in the past, and this emphasis is so much a part of modern 
progressive linguistic pedagogy (British Council teachers, I read in a 
recent publication, “ are intransigent in their insistence on the impor- 


tance of the spoken language ”’) that to question it sounds reactionary. | 


It is nevertheless an emphasis which is responsible, I believe, for one 
or two misleading ideas which are to be found in some modern text-books 
and courses. One of these ideas, that a perfect pronunciation must 
always be aimed for, I have discussed in an earlier article. Another is 
that beginners should learn sentences first, and not words. There is a 


possible case to be made out that the unit of written language is the | 


word, but that of the spoken language is the sentence (though any 
arguments on the subject are likely to be mostly about terminology), 
but the best units for teaching purposes are not necessarily the same 
as the descriptive units of the student of linguistics. 

It should, I think, be recognised that the spoken and the written 
languages are of equal importance, and any emphasis placed, in 
language teaching, on one rather than the other will be for pedagogical 
reasons rather than because of any “ natural ”’ superiority. 


(To be continued) 





The Teaching of English Stress 


By Roger Kingdon 


(It is assumed that readers of this article will be familiar with the Tones 


and Tonetic Stress Marks described in ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING, ' 


Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 88-91.) 


At the end of an article printed in the March, 1948, issue of ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE TEACHING (pages 146-7) the suggestion was made that what 
are really differences in stress are frequently regarded as being differ- 
ences in intonation. Similarly, mistakes made by students are frequently 
classified as mistakes in intonation when they are really mistakes in 
stress. Since English intonation rests upon the skeleton supplied by the 
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stresses, it is clear that stress mistakes will often lead the speaker into 
intonation mistakes. 

Stress, then, should have more attention paid to it than is sometimes 
the case, and since it is a good deal more complicated than is commonly 
supposed, some remarks on its presentation in the classroom may be 
of interest. 

The first essential is to keep a clear distinction between word-stress 
and sentence-stress, and to tell students that though they will often 
find word-stress modified when a word is introduced into a sentence, 
they must nevertheless learn the stress of each new word that they come 
across, in order to know what modifications it may undergo. 


Word-Stress 


Word-stress should of course be taught as each new word is presented 
to a pupil ; speakers of most languages will not make mistakes in word- 
stressing if they hear the word pronounced correctly when they first 
meet with it. Incorrect stressing occurs most frequently in the case of 
words which are first met with in print. The student has no one at 
hand to tell him what the correct stress is, and is quite liable to make a 
wrong guess in pronouncing the word to himself. Even if later he hears 
the word with the correct stress, the first impression is liable to stick. 

Many of these wrong guesses are made by students because they fail 
to realize certain elerhentary facts about stress in English. It is therefore 
well worth while to make sure that they are familiar with the following 
principles : 

1. All English words have a stress on one of the first two syllables. 


2. Most English words are single-stressed, but there are large classes 
of double-stressed words, and some words have three or even more 
stresses. 


3. When a word having more than one stress is pronounced in 
isolation or in a final position in an utterance, its last stressed syllable 
automatically takes a kinetic tone (rise, fall, fall-rise, etc.), while the 
earlier stress or stresses will have level tones. 


4. The kinetic tone makes the last stress of a double-stressed word 
seem stronger than the other one, but that it is not so can be seen by 
placing the word in a position where it will take two level stresses. 
(See below, the section dealing with the word “princess”’.) 


5. Any word which has a kinetic tone on a syllable later than the 
second, will have a level stress on either the first or the second syllable, 
and will thus belong to one of the classes of double-stressed words. 
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6. Double-stressed words when used in a sentence usually lose one 
or other of their stresses. (While this very important principle must be 
stated as soon as possible, details should be left until sentence-stress ’ 
is under consideration.) 


Single-stressed Words. Some students rather run away with the idea 
that all English words, or at any rate all short English words, are 
stressed on their first syllable. Under Rule 1 above, they may be stressed 
on either the first or the second syllable, and while the great majority 
have first-syllable stresses, it is impossible to give much effective 
guidance as to the exceptions. It is some help to know that (under 
Rule 1) all prefixes of more than one syllable must take a stress, as there 
is usually not much doubt as to which syllable of a prefix is stressed. 
When a prefix takes a stress the word frequently becomes a double- 
stressed one (e.g. ‘ambidextrous, ‘anti‘climax, ‘equi‘distant, ‘intro- | 
‘spective, 'semi’darkness, ‘under‘nourished), but there are numerous 
instances in which the prefix appropriates to itself the whole stress 
(e.g. ‘antidote, ‘architect, ‘interval, ‘ underdog), sometimes with a stress- 
shift on the prefix (e.g. antipathy, e\ quivocate, in‘ terpreter). 

It is useful to know that among monosyllabic prefixes be-, for-, to-, | 
with-, never take the stress (e.g. be‘ little, for‘ give, to’ morrow, with’ stand) ; 
that re- is stressed or not according to its meaning (re‘cover=to get 
back, but 're-‘cover=to cover again) ; and that strong negative prefixes 
such as non- and un- always take a stress, though in some words it is 
considerably weakened, and thus form double-stressed words (e.g. 
‘nonconformist, '‘non‘smoker, ‘uncooked, ‘unre‘stricted). Warning 
should be given that there are numerous instances where a mono- 
syllabic prefix bears the only stress of a word (e.g. ‘absolute, ‘discord, 
‘definite, ‘ excellent, ‘indicate, ‘insolent, ‘miscreant, ‘ redolent). 

Suffixes are still more complicated, but it can be stated that Anglo- 
Saxon suffixes never affect the stress of the words to which they are 
added (e.g. ‘heathendom, ‘sevenfold, ‘ brotherhood, ‘valueless, ‘usefulness, 
‘womanliness, ‘ horsemanship, ‘meddlesome, ‘ heavenwards). Of the others, 
some, like -esce, take a stress themselves in addition to the stress on the 


root-word (e.g. 'coal‘esce, ‘effer‘vesce); others, like -ion, invariably © 


throw the stress on to the syllable preceding them (e.g. ‘action, de‘ cision, 
‘occu’ pation, elaboration, in'demnifi‘ cation) ; while others again throw 
it on to the second syllable before them. In this last class are four 
suffixes (-ize.or -ise or -yse, -ate, -ute and -fy) which give rise to in- 
numerable mispronunciations, as there is a general idea among students 
that these suffixes take the stress themselves. They therefore pro- 
nounce [hypno' tize, exer‘cise, ana‘ lyse, investigate, insti‘ tute, satisfy], 
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instead of the correct ‘hypnotize, ‘exercise, ‘analyse, in‘ vestigate, 
‘institute, ‘satisfy. It should perhaps be mentioned, however, that 
many Scots stress the -ize words on the suffix. They are, apparently, 
the only native English speakers who do this. A further point in 
connection with these terminations is that they do actually take the 
stress when they form part of a disyllabic word (e.g. de‘vise, lo‘ cate, 
di‘ lute, de‘ fy). 

A number of what may be called compound terminations take a 
stress on their first syllable. Any root to which they are added, if of 
more than one syllable, will have a level stress in order that the word 
may comply with Rule 1. Among these terminations are : -‘acious, 
-‘icious, -ocious, -‘acity, -‘icity, -‘ocity, -‘osity, -‘istic. Examples of 
these attached to monosyllabic roots: men‘dacious, de‘licious, pre- 
‘cocious, veracity, ve’ locity. Examples of the same terminations attached 
to roots of more than one syllable: ‘'mere‘tricious, ‘inca‘ pacity, 
'eccen tricity, ‘curi\ osity, ‘characte’ ristic. 

Double-stressed Words. When a word takes two stresses in English 
the stressed syllables are nearly always separated by one or more 
unstressed ones, this being in response to an instinct for rhythm, 
since adjacent stressed syllables make speech sound jerky. Exceptions 
occur in some English-type compounds (see below), in words to which 
a stressed syllable has been added (e.g. 'un‘ known, 'non‘stop) and in a 
few words of foreign origin. In the great majority of cases a single 
unstressed syllable separates the unstressed ones, and the stresses 
will therefore fall in the first and third syllables or on the second and 
fourth. 

Examples given in the previous section show how double stressing 
develops in polysyllables of Romance origin. Other examples of first and 
third syllable stressing are: 'ener‘getic, 'affec‘ tation, incom‘ municable, 
‘pictu‘resque; and of second and fourth syllable stressing: en- 
'thusi\astic, af'fores‘tation, e'xami‘nee, con'ventio‘nality. First and 
fourth syllable stressing : 'mario‘nette, 'misinfor‘mation; second and 
fifth syllables : e'xemplifi‘ cation ; first and fifth syllables : ‘artifici‘ality, 
'attitudi\narian, ‘discontinu‘ation. In this last case there is a tendency 
in slow delivery to restore the rhythmic principle by placing a stress 
on the third syllable, thus: ‘arti'fici‘ality, ‘atti'tudi‘narian, ‘discon- 
'tinu. ation, giving the word three stresses. 

Another fruitful source of double stressing is the combination or 
juxtaposition of two words to form a compound of new meaning. 
These English-type compounds, as they may be called, vary greatly 
in the closeness with which the two words are associated, and it is not 
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always easy to decide whether they may be regarded as a single unit or 
not. From the orthographic point of view they are found to adopt three 
distinct forms—as one word, as two words joined by a hyphen, or as 
two separate words. Some of these compounds are double-stressed, 
others single-stressed, while a few may be either single- or double- 
stressed, their meaning being different in the two cases. Examples of 
these are :— 

'flying ma‘ chine (a machine which is actually flying) 

\ flying-machine (a machine designed for flying) 

‘paper ‘bag (a bag made of paper) 

\ paper-bag (a bag intended to contain paper) 

'black ‘board (any board which is black) 

‘blackboard (a black surface used for writing on in schoolrooms). 

It is clearly impossible in an article of this nature to attempt to 

classify the English-type compounds into those which take two stresses 
and those which take only one ; the important thing is that the student 
should be made aware of their existence and be encouraged to find out 
for himself, as soon as he comes across a new compound of this nature, 
whether it is double-stressed or single-stressed. If he does this he will 
be enabled to avoid many stressing mistakes, notably that one which is 
perhaps the commonest of all in foreigners’ English : “‘Good ‘ afternoon” 
instead of “Good '‘after‘noon”. The explanation of the why and 
wherefore of this mistake forms a suitable introduction to the teaching 
of sentence-stress. 


Sentence-Stress 


The modifications which take place in the stressing of words when 
they are strung together in utterances lie chiefly in the suppression of 
stresses on the less important words and the suppression of one of the 
stresses of double-stressed words. 

Taking the latter first, since we are faced in the very early lessons 
with the problem of coping with the word “afternoon”, we may as well 
make up our minds to use it as a means of introducing the student to 
the existence of double-stressed words in English. We explain to him 
that the word in isolation is 'after‘ noon, and that it will keep both these 
stresses unless it is linked in meaning to another stressed word, in which 
case it will lose that one of its stresses which is nearer to that stressed 
word. Thus we say : 


‘afternoon ‘tea, but it’s a ‘fine after‘ noon. 


In the case of the afternoon greeting, since the word is only linked with 
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the word “‘good”’, which is unstressed, it preserves both its stresses, 
and we get : 


good ‘after. noon. 


For a more advanced stage, perhaps the most useful example of the 
working of this principle is afforded by the word “‘princess”. In England 
this word is double-stressed ('prin‘ cess) while in the United States it is 
single-stressed on the first syllable (‘princess). In consequence, in 
England the word will have variable stress just like the word “after- 
noon’’, while in the States its stressing will be invariable. Examples 
will make this clear : 

English : The 'Princess ‘Royal is a ‘royal prin‘ cess. 
American: The 'Princess ‘Royal is a ‘royal ‘ princess. 

In the English version the first “princess” loses its second stress 
through its association with the following stressed word “Royal”, 
while the second “‘princess”’ loses its first stress through its association 
with the preceding stressed word “royal”. In the American version the 
word “princess”, being single-stressed on the first syllable, suffers no 
change in stress. Note that in each version the falling tone of the 
utterance comes on the last stressed syllable although this is not the 
same in the two versions. In other words the intonation is the same, 
but the stress is different. 


In the two following examples the word “princess” is not closely 
associated with any other stressed word in the sentence, and therefore 
bears both its stresses. In the first example both stresses have level 
tones, but in the second the word falls in the nuclear position and its 
second stress therefore takes the kinetic tone : 


The 'Prin'cess has been in'vited to at‘ tend. 
The ‘book was ‘illustrated by the ‘Princess. 


In American speech these two examples would be : 


The ‘Princess has been in'vited to at‘ tend. 
The ‘book was "illustrated by the ‘ Princess. 

Turning to the complete suppression of the stress on the less impor- 
tant words in a sentence, we are here faced by another of the major 
problems in teaching English pronunciation : how to get our students 
to use the correct rhythm. Except with a few super-intelligent and 
acute-eared individuals, we shall never get anywhere if we scamp the 
teaching of weak forms, as it is very rare indeed for students to pick 
these up of their own accord. On first meeting each of the 50-odd 
words which have weak forms, therefore, we should be careful to teach 
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at least one of its weak forms, and contrast it with the strong form, 
putting each into an appropriate context. 

The early teaching of weak forms has the further advantage of 
showing the student how the sentence stress falls on the important 


words and skips over the unimportant ones, and of training him to be | 


on the look-out for words which will not be stressed in the sentence. 
This is the foundation of the acquisition of good English rhythm and 
the surest way of curing that disconcerting staccato delivery with which 
so many foreigners speak the language. 





Some Revision Drills (II) 
By David Hicks 


We have been considering an easy kind of oral drill which can be 
used for revision in the second year and thereafter. It consists of a 
form of sentence which is repeated by every student, but which contains 
a variable element to be supplied by each student in turn. In the early 
stages of second year work, these revision exercises had better involve 
simple variables, consisting of one or two words. A number of examples 
were given in the previous article. Later on, the variable element can 
be a greater proportion of the whole, and consist sometimes of a 
complete phrase or clause. 

There follow some examples of these slightly more complicated 
revision drills, the chief function of which is still to give practice in 
the use of vocabulary. 

(In these examples the variable parts are shown in italics.) 

1. An exercise in definition by the use of the words “ part of ”. 
The teacher asks, “‘ What is a roof ?” and the student answers, “‘A roof 
is part of a house’. 
of a foot’. “ What is an elbow ?”—‘‘An elbow is part of an arm”’. 
And so on, asking for definitions of door-handle, lid, frame, tail, sleeve, 
tower, wall, button, chapter, class, etc. 

More advanced students may sometimes prefer to vary the form of 
reply, and may say, for example, “‘ An inch is one twelfth of a foot ”’, 
or “ A tail is part of some animals, birds, or fish ”’. 

Other examples may be used which need a wider vocabulary or 
more ingenuity in finding the answer; for instance: ‘‘ What is a 
shelf ?”—“A shelf is part of a cupboard”’. And so on, with sole (part 
of a foot or shoe), seat (part of a chair), point, edge, hinge, claw, rim, 
deck, joint, stage, latch, platform, cap, etc. 
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Vocabulary should of course be selected according to the standard 
of the class. 

2. An exercise in definition by the use of a relative clause without 
“ that ”. The idea should first be given by asking questions of this kind : 
** What is the room we eat in called ?”’ to which the student answers, 
** The room we eat in is called the dining-room”’. 

When a number of examples of this kind have been done, reverse the 
process, and ask, “‘ What is a dining-room?” to which the student 
answers, “‘A dining-room is the room we eat in’. 

The following words may be likewise defined : bathroom, bookshelf, 
hairbrush, writing-desk, apple-tree, postman, pocket-handkerchief, school-, 
master, travelling-expenses, lorry-driver, ticket-collector, detective-story, 
account-book, and so on. 

Compound nouns lend themselves especially readily to this exercise, 
though other types of nouns may also be defined in the same way. 

3. An exercise on the construction ‘*‘ made of”’. The teacher asks, 
“What are stockings made of?” and the student answers (giving 
alternatives if he knows them), “‘ Stockings are made of silk, cotton, 
wool, or nylon’. Or again, ‘‘ What are beds made of ? ”—“‘ Beds are 
made of metal and wood ”’. 

Likewise with: saucers, bricks, spectacles, shirts, shelves, walls, 
roads, roofs, rings, boots, razors, cigarettes, statues, false teeth, golf-balls, 
matches, etc. 

4. The last exercise can be followed by one in which the teacher 
asks, “‘ What sort of stockings have you?” and the student answers, 
““ T have stockings made of si/k ”’, and so on with similar vocabulary. 

5. An exercise on the construction “‘ consist of ”. The teacher asks, 
“What does a class consist of ?”’ and the student answers, “A class 
consists of students (pupils) who learn together ’’. 

Similar definitions can be given of the following words: college, 
choir, team, orchestra, flock, herd, army, navy, train, caratan, library, 
alphabet, week, dictionary, museum, town. 

For more advanced students, here are some more difficult words for 
similar definition: family, crowd, club, gang, crew, party, church, 
congregation, school of thought, cast of a play, squadron, troupe, swarm, 
bunch, orchard, wardrobe, constellation, cement, gunpowder, molecule. 

6. A fairly simple exercise using the word “ contain”. The teacher 
asks, “‘ What does a bottle contain?” and the student answers, “A 
bottle usually contains some kind of liquid”. In the same way, “A purse 
usually contains money ”’. 
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Similarly, ask for the contents of wallet, fountain-pen, larder, chest- 
of-drawers, vase, atlas, dictionary, newspaper, hand-bag, kennel, waste- 
paper-basket, hutch, mine, egg, tin-can, parcel, etc. 

7. This is a very simple exercise on the vocabulary of shopping ; 
and here the student has to initiate the ideas involved. The first student 
says, for example, “‘ Yesterday I needed some tea, so I went to the 
grocer’s for it; and while I was there I bought some coffee”. The 
second student says, “‘ Yesterday I needed a razor-blade, so I went to 
the chemist’s for it; and while I was there I bought some aspirin”, 
And so on, bringing in the names of as many types of shops and depart- 
ments of stores as possible. 


8. Another straight forward exercise demanding list of things : The 
teacher says, “‘ We are going to the theatre: what shall we need? ” 
The student answers, “‘ We shall need the tickets, a box of chocolates, 
and money for a programme and the cloakroom”. The teacher then goes 
on to ask what “ we shall need ” if we are going— 


to America to learn Chinese on a walking tour 
swimming to the South Pole to learn shorthand 

to the Sahara to get married to move house 

hunting to paint the house to kill rats 

to paint a picture to clean the garage to start a hair-dresser’s 
to open an office to make ice-cream __ to clean the car engine 


9. A similar exercise, but this time instead of a list of things we ask 
for a list of actions. ‘‘ What does an actor have to do? ”—“ He has to 
take part in plays, learn his part, rehearse it, make up his face, put on 
his costume, and perform on the stage” 

Here is a list of other occupations to replace the actor in the original 
question: A (relatively simple): teacher, gardener, butcher, grocer, 
miner, policeman, business-man, typist, postman, nurse, doctor, student, 
housewife, servant, chauffeur, fisherman, cook. B (more difficult) : 
writer, weaver, spinner, forester, accountant, cashier, railway-porter, 
hall-porter, lawyer, clergyman, lady’s companion, docker, commercial- 
traveller, bricklayer, steelworker, plumber, plasterer, engineer, scientist, 
satlor, politician, civil-servant, prison-warder. 

10. In this exercise the teacher provides a noun, and the student 
has to attach an adjective to it, in such a way that a warning is necessary, 
as in these examples : 

“* Ice »—*‘ Be careful ! The ice is very thin!” 
“* Vase ”-—“‘ Be careful ! That vase is very fragile.” 
“ Passage ”—“ Look out ! The passage is very narrow.” 
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Similar warning sentences can be made by adding suitable adjectives 
to the following: ceiling, traffic, street, dog, lift, pond, ditch, path, 
map, wind, sea, fountain-pen, ladder, berries, old man, Spring evenings, 
chisel, mustard. 

11. The teacher asks where a certain thing “ belongs ”—that is, 
where it is usually kept. The student gives as exact an answer as possible. 
For example, “‘ Where does this book belong ? ”—“ It belongs on the 
shelves behind my bed upstairs.” “‘ Where do these table-mats belong ?” 
—‘‘ Oh, they go in the left-hand drawer of the dresser in the kitchen.” 

Here are some other things that are usually kept in specific places : 
matches, tooth-paste, walking-stick, box of chocolates, saucepan, gramo- 
phone records, bicycle-pump, dog-chain, shoe-lace, jam-pot, gardening 

fork, red pencil, shoe-brush, slippers, coal-hammer, needle and thread, 
leg of mutton, rocking-horse. 

12. An exercise in which the Perfect, Passive Voice, is converted to 
the Past, Active Voice. We begin with the idea, “‘ You children have 
been very naughty while I’ve been out ”, and go on to state what has 
been done. Teacher: “ This saucepan of potatoes has been upset.”— 
Student: “‘ Freddy upset the saucepan.”—Teacher: ‘“ Your clothes 
have been torn.”—Student : “‘ Freddy tore my clothes.” 

Similarly with the following wickednesses : butter has been smeared 
in baby’s hair, the remains of a chicken have been eaten, ink has been 
spilt on Father’s desk, the window has been cracked right across, the 
dog has been let out, the rabbits have not been fed, the wireless has 
been left on too loud, the heads of all the flowers have been cut off, 
the key of the kitchen door has been bent, the dustbin has been over- 
turned, etc. 

13. Two short exercises on the Passive, Present Perfect ; in this case 
the students have to initiate the ideas themselves. The teacher says, 
“‘ Something terrible has happened in the street; people are standing 
round. What has happened?” The student answers, “‘ A man has 
been run over,” or ‘‘ A doctor has been sent for ”, or “* A woman’s 
bag has been stolen ”’, and so on. [ 

Again, the teacher says, “‘ All the work on the farm has been finished. 
What has been done?” and the student answers, “‘ The fields have 
been ploughed ” or “‘ The animals have been fed ”, and so on. 

The teacher’s own ingenuity will suggest other exercises, similar to 
the above, in which practice on a particular grammatical form is 
combined with extension of vocabulary. For example, an exercise on 
the form “‘ This must be done ”’ might be introduced by the question, 
“* What needs to be done in the garden? ”’ An exercise on “ going to ” 
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replacing the Future might be introduced by asking each student in 
turn “‘ What are you going to do during your holidays?” An exercise 
on the difference between “I have to” and “I’ve got to” might 
begin simply with the teacher asking each student in turn, “ What 
have you got to do today? ”’—and when he answers, again asking, 
** Do you have to do that every day? ” 

In all drills of the above type, it should be remembered that vocab- 
ulary ought at first to be chosen to suit the knowledge of the class ; 
but towards the end of each period of drill, when the structure con- 
cerned is very well fixed in the student’s mind, it may be used to 
introduce vocabulary which is new to the class. 





English Language Studies in Norway 
By R. E. Ockenden and Tonnes Sirevaag 


Norway has always had many associations with Great Britain, and 
the war-time alliance between our two countries has greatly increased 
the popularity of English language studies among Norwegians. In 
the past, however, largely owing to its Lutheran traditions, the 
Norwegian system of education was modelled under German influence, 
and until recent years German may be said to have been the most 
important modern foreign language in Norwegian education. 

The beginnings of English language teaching in Norway are closely 
connected with the 19th century revival of Norwegian trade and 
shipping. As an author of a text-book wrote about English in 1844 : 
“Only the merchant, the sailor and the mechanic study this language, 


on account of its practical utility . . . English is, as it were, banished 
from all the learned, that is, all the public schools . . . However, there 


is some reason to hope that a change for the better may be expected.” 
This change was effected a few years later through the influence of the 
great Norwegian school reformer, Hartvig Nissen, and English began to 
be taught in some of the Grammar schools. In 1869 English was 


—— 


introduced into the national system of secondary schools, where it — 


became an important subject in the curriculum of the Science courses. 
As a result of this innovation the University of Oslo had to reorganize 
its Faculty of Philology in 1871 so as to include modern languages, 
and the first Norwegian Professor of English, Johan Storm, was 
appointed in 1873. By an act of 1896 English was made a compulsory 
subject for all pupils in the secondary schools, and a Modern Language 
side, devoting comparatively much time to English studies, was 
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- 10 | established as an alternative to the Classical side. Yet Norwegian pupils 
in general learned rather more German than English until important 

| reforms were made in secondary education (1935), primary education 
hat | (1936), and the training of teachers (1938). Preparations were being 
ng, | made for teaching English to Norwegian boys and girls from the age 
of twelve, when the German invasion stopped all educational reforms. 


ab- In 1945, however, Norway was able to revert to its pre-war educational 
SS3 | policy. 
on- The Educational System Today 


Primary education in Norway has been compulsory for more than a 
hundred years, and is intended for children between the ages of 7 
and 14. Secondary education, which is not compulsory, consists of a 

three-year course (the Realskole), or, for those who prefer it, a more 
y advanced five-year course (the Gymnasium). Those children who do not 


=| 





proceed to a secondary school are expected to attend a Continuation or 

Modern school for at least one additional year. Most of the primary 
and | and secondary schools are co-educational state schools, although there 
sed | are still a few private schools in the largest towns. As the curriculum 

In | of the state schools is fixed by the Ministry of Education, and all text- 

the books must be officially approved, it follows that in some respects 
1c, | education in Norway is more rigidly controlled than in England. On 
lost the other hand, scuools have a choice of several text-books, and provided 

the approved standards are reached, there are opportunities for experi- 
ely | ments in language teaching. 
nd | In most primary schools English is taught in the last two years 
44 : | (pupils aged 12 to 14) for five hours a week, though some schools in 
'g€> | rural areas are as yet unable to arrange this. An examination in English 
hed | is normally held at the end of the two years, pupils being required to 
ere write a reproduction in their own words of a passage of simple English 
d.”” which is read out to them. At this stage they are expected to have an 
the —_ active vocabulary of about 1,000 words. 
a to In the secondary schools English forms an important part of the 
was . curriculum. All pupils spend the first two years together, studying the 
e it same subjects. They have 36 lessons a week, and of these at least four 
s€s- are devoted to English; but if pupils have not previously studied 
ze English at their primary school, additional lessons are arranged. 
3€S) | Elementary German is begun at this time, but French is not undertaken 
was | until later. At the end of these two years pupils may continue for a 
Ory | further year in the Realskole, or they may take the advanced Gymnasium 
age course, which lasts for three years more. English is the only foreign 
was 


language studied in the final year of the Realskole, and pupils take an 
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examination at the end of the course. This is similar in type to the | T 


primary school examination, but the standard is higher, being based 
on an active vocabulary of about 3,000 words. From 1950 it is proposed 
to make this examination a little more difficult, and to introduce | 
additional questions. 


Many pupils, however, prefer to take the five-year Gymnasium | 
course. After the first two years these pupils may choose either the 
Science Side (Reallinjen) or the Modern Language Side (Engelsklinjen) ; 
other Sides (e.g. Norse and Latin) exist at a few schools, but they are 
not important. Generally speaking, the Science and Modern Language 
Sides have approximately the same number of pupils, but it is significant 
that nowadays there are more girls than boys on the Modern Language 
Side. On the Science Side pupils study English for four years, dis- 


continuing it in the fifth. This is perhaps unfortunate, as English would 


be valuable to the pupils in their final school year. | 


On the Modern Language Side, English has the chief place among 
foreign languages. In the last three years the number of English 
lessons a week is five, seven and eight ; German lessons number only 
three, four and nil, while French lessons number four, six and seven. 
All three languages are compulsory, and pupils are also obliged to write 
essays in two forms of the Norwegian language. A non-linguistic pupil 
has to work hard to be successful in such a course, which from the point 
of view of modern foreign languages is more difficult than the Inter- 
mediate Arts Course in England. 

The official examination at the end of the Gymnasium course is called 
Examen Artium. It is an external examination, and in some respects 
may be considered the equivalent of the English Higher School Certi- 
ficate. Not all the candidates, however, are pupils of the secondary 
schools, for there are always many external candidates as well. The 
examination in English consists of a written paper of five hours, in 
which the candidate has to write a single long essay. The subject may | 
be based either on the approved text-books (which is the alternative ‘ 
generally preferred) or on matter which has not been specially prepared. 
As in England, reference books may not be taken into the examination 
room. Recent examples of the questions set may be interesting to 
English teachers: “Give an account of the friendship between John 
Bright and Richard Cobden. Then show how Cobden devoted his 
energies to work for better conditions of life at home and better relations 
between nations” (1946). “From Galsworthy’s Justice: Tell briefly 
what happened to William Falder at his lodgings and at the office on the 
morning of the 7th of July, when he ended by forging the cheque. 
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Then show how the counsel for the defence tried to prove to the jury 
that Falder could not be held responsible for the crime he had com- 
mitted. What is your personal view on the subject ?” (1948). It is 
clear from these questions that much more than a knowledge of the 
English language is required: a detailed knowledge of the subject- 
matter of the text-books is just as necessary. Criticism is sometimes 
made of the highly specialized nature of the examination, but most 
Norwegian teachers would agree that it should be more than a test of 
linguistic attainments, and that the history of Great Britain and the 
English-speaking world should form an important part of the syllabus. 
An oral test in English is also held, but only a few candidates are 
examined. 

The proportion of candidates for the Modern Language papers of the 
Examen Artium has greatly increased in recent years. In 1938 there were 
1,090 candidates in Modern Languages and 1,425 in Science ; in 1948 
the figures were 3,140 and 2,831, showing that the number of Modern 
Language candidates has trebled in ten years. 

Until 1883 the Examen Artium was the official University Entrance 
Examination. The papers are now set by the Central Council of the 
Ministry of Education, but the Examen Artium certificate still entitles 
the holder to become a student of the University Faculty of Letters, 
with the result that there are more students of English now than at any 
time in the past. Most of them are at the University of Oslo, as only a 
few students of philology go to Bergen, where the University was 
formally instituted in 1948. 

It is not possible to take a University degree in English alone. At 
least three subjects must be taken, and the course for a degree in the 
Faculty of Letters seldom takes less than six or seven years. The 
syllabus for English is very extensive ; those who take it as a main 
subject must study Anglo-Saxon and Middle English, and they are 
expected to have a good knowledge of modern English and American 
literature. Tuition at the University is mainly by means of lectures, 


, as there is little written or oral work, owing to the small size of the 


teaching staff for so many students. The final examination consists of 
three papers of eight to 12 hours each, and students are also required to 
present a thesis and to pass a public oral examination. These details 
will prove that the Norwegian University student has no easy task in 
preparing for a degree, and the standard demanded in English is 
undoubtedly very high. 

Apart from these academic courses, there are courses in commercial 
English at a number of Commercial Schools in the larger towns, and 
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there is one college for advanced students (the Norges Handelshogskole) at 
Bergen. 
Text-books and Teachers 

As early as 1874 Johan Storm, the first Professor of English at Oslo 
University, was insisting on the importance of a knowledge of the living 
language, and advocating the direct method of language teaching. The 
Norwegians have therefore a long tradition of the direct method, and 
on the whole they have been very successful in using it. In 1885 
Knud Brekke published an English text-book for use in the Middle 
School (now called the Realskole) ; a revised edition was prepared in 
1899, and this proved so popular that it is still used, although of course 
frequently revised and brought up-to-date.* Together with another 
pioneer, August Western, Brekke also wrote English text-books for the 
Gymnasium. A number of other text-books are now in use, among them 
being some by Carl Knap, the best known protagonist of the direct 
method in recent years. The international system of phonetic tran- 
scription, or an adaptation of it, is taught in all schools ; grammar is 
reduced to a minimum, and teachers are expected to do a considerable 
amount of oral work. 

The books for the primary school course have a vocabulary of about 
3,000 words, although not based on a word-frequency count. For the 
first three years of the secondary school the readers contain some addi- 
tional 3,000 to 5,000 words, and are designed to teach the pupils some- 
thing about British and American life and institutions. In the upper 














classes of the secondary schools the English text-books consist of | 


extracts (2-12 pages) from standard English and American authors. 
In the case of the Modern Language Side an English teacher might 
consider that some of the extracts have been chosen for their historical 
rather than their literary value, and that the standard of English is too 
advanced for the ordinary secondary school pupil. Experiments in 
language teaching are, however, encouraged by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion ; for example, at one school in Oslo the pupils read a large propor- 
tion of modern English, including magazines and newspapers. In 
addition to the prescribed text-books, pupils on the Modern Language 
Side have to study a play of Shakespeare for their final examination, the 
usual one being ““The Merchant of Venice”. Some schools use visual 
and aural aids in their language teaching, but most teachers feel com- 
pelled to spend most lessons on a detailed study of texts, and find no 
time for other work. With rare exceptions, a teacher in Norway is more 
restricted by his text-book than is the case with a teacher in England. 
*K. Brekke, Engelsk Lesebog for Middelskolen, 1885. Lnnaigiarrate 
*K. Brekke, Ny Engelsk Lesebog, 1899. Latest edition, edited by H. L@drup, 1947. 
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At the University stage no text-books are prescribed, though certain 
books may be recommended by the lecturers. Students have to arrange 
their work in their own way ; even attendance at lectures is optional, 
and little opportunity is given for written or oral work. Regrettable 
as this may be, it can hardly be remedied as long as the Faculty of 
Letters is open to all holders of the Examen Artium certificate, and it 
says much for the enterprise of Norwegian students that on the whole 
their command of spoken English is remarkably good. 

There are nine Training Colleges for those who intend to become 
primary school teachers. Students may take a four-year course, or, if 
they have already passed the Examen Artium, a two-year course. 
English is taught in the four-year course, but not as a rule in the two- 
year course, as only a few colleges provide advanced instruction for 
those who intend to teach the language. Hence, although at least two 
hundred new teachers of English are needed each year, only about fifty 
are qualified when they leave college. In order to improve this situation 
the Norwegian Association of Primary School Teachers sponsors a 
correspondence course for teachers who wish to qualify in English, and 
last year (1948) the British Council co-operated with the Association 
in a summer school for them. 

Teachers of English in secondary schools are nearly all graduates 
who have passed 2 short course in pedagogy. Many of them have spent 
a considerable time in England or the United States, and as they have 
an excellent knowledge of the written and spoken language the standard 
of their teaching is high. Since the war Norwegians have not been able 
to spend so much time in England, owing to the increased cost of travel 
and currency difficulties, and it is greatly to be hoped that under the 
Cultural Agreement between Norway and Great Britain, signed in 
1948, there will be a scheme for the interchange of a number of teachers. 

The University teachers are of course recognized scholars in their 
fields of study as well as expert linguists. We can only regret that the 
small size of the teaching staff renders individual tuition almost 
impossible. 

Other English Language Teaching 

The Norwegian Workers’ Educational Association has been active 
since 1931, and although its interests are mainly political, it has estab- 
lished classes in English in some parts of the country. The Students’ 
Education Movement (Studentersamfundets Fri Undervisning) was 
started in 1840 to enable University students to give tuition in adult 
classes outside the University. It is a flourishing association, with 
centres in Oslo, Bergen and Trondheim. English is by far the most 
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popular subject, and at Oslo courses are arranged each winter for nearly 
2,000 adult students. Many smaller associations also organize English 
classes, and there are a number of English correspondence courses. 

Regular broadcasts are made in elementary English on the Norwegian 
State Broadcasting network, but the time allotted is rather short, and 
many Norwegian Learners prefer to listen to the English by Radio 
programmes of the B.B.C. 

Anglo-Norse Societies have been founded in the principal towns, 
and although they do not offer tuititon in English, their meetings are 
often attended by Norwegians anxious to improve their knowledge of 
the language. The British Council was established in Norway in 1946, 
and in the past three years has done much to assist English language 
teaching by the distribution of books and films, and by arranging 
lectures for teachers and students. Equally important has been the 
Council’s co-operation with Norwegian authorities in organizing 
Summer Schools in various parts of Norway. 

We hope that this brief outline will be sufficient to show that the 
future of English Language Studies in Norway is most promising. 
Norwegians everywhere are keen to learn more about England, for 
they fully realize that Norway and England have common interests and 
ideals. 





Book Reviews 


Speech of Our Time, edited by Clive Sansom. 228 pp. 12s. 6d. 
Hinrichsen Edition Ltd. 
This country has a fine tradition in Phonetics, but it has tended to 
neglect other aspects of spoken language. It is a striking contrast 
that almost every American university has a large and flourishing 
Department of Speech, but no British University has. One may not 
approve of all the activities that American speech departments indulge 
in ; one may doubt, even, whether there really is such a “ subject ” as 
““ Speech ” ; but it is regrettably true that all levels of our educational 
system give more attention to writing the mother tongue than to 
speaking it. Nevertheless there is, in various circles in this country, 
a great deal of active interest in spoken language, and it is the purpose 
of Speech of our Time to give a comprehensive survey of the extent and 
quality of this interest. 

The book is both a work of reference and a symposium of original 
articles. The Editor’s introductory essay draws attention to the 
importance of spoken language in present-day society, and is followed 
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by sections, each consisting of several articles, dealing successively 
with Science and Speech, Speech Societies, Speech Education, Train- 
ing, The Art of Speech, English Speech Abroad, and Speech Therapy. 
There are thirty-nine contributors in all, and many distinguished names 
are amongst them. Though they do not all speak with equal authority, 
and occasional criticisms of detail could be made, each gives a brief but 
adequate contribution to the general picture. The selective biblio- 
graphies and lists of gramophone records are particularly valuable. 
There are accounts of the aims and activities of a large number of 
institutions and societies, and a very full directory is appended where 
addresses of all organisations concerned with speech may be found. 
Voice recording might have received more detailed treatment ; many 
different methods are now on the market, and discussion of their 
respective advantages and disadvantages, their cost, and the skill 
required for their operation, would have been useful. 

Though disrespect for the written language is probably unintended, 
the book contains an unusually large number of misprints. 


The Essential English Dictionary, Spanish-English Version. 

C. E. Eckersley and J. Picazo. Foolscap 8vo. 227 pages. 6s. Long- 
mans Green. 

The English-Spanish counterpart of this dictionary appeared in 
1947 and was reviewed in the January, 1947, issue of ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TEACHING. This Spanish-English version has the same lay-out, two 
columns, with Spanish one side and English the other, rather un- 
economical of space but less confusing to the eye than the close-packed 
page of most dictionaries. There are numerous illustrative phrases 


| and sentences to show prepositional and idiomatic usages for which 


there is no exact literal correspondence in the two languages. Main 
entries number about five thousand, probably sufficient for non- 
specialist needs. 

The dictionary is intended for both the Spanish-speaking student of 
Spain and Latin America and for the British student learning Spanish. 
The latter is given useful aids in the form of attractive illustrations of 
certain words for which there are no precise English equivalents, for 


_ example, botijo, the earthen jar with handle and spout, and porron, the 
| glass wine bottle with spout, from both of which a stream of refreshing 


liquid may be directed on the glottis ; cesta and pala, the wicker-work 
bat and wooden bat used in the national sport of pelota. 

Small bi-lingual dictionaries often fail the user because they do not 
distinguish between words spelt alike. Madera, for example, is the 
English equivalent of “‘ wood ”. Does this mean the material or does 
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it mean an area of land covered with trees ? The context will, in many 
cases, supply the answer. Not always, however, and the compilers of 
this dictionary have provided, for such homographs, either a near- 
synonym or a brief note. Thus, arco is ‘‘ bow (weapon) ”’ ; reverencia is 
“* bow (sign of respect) ” ; bosque is “‘ wood (small forest) ” ; madera is 
“* wood (timber) ”’. 

The twenty-page Appendices contain grammatical terms, abbrevia- 
tions, comparative tables of weights and measures, terms used in 
commerce and finance, and vocabularies for motoring, radio, sports 
and pastimes. 


2500 Grundwérter, Englisch-Deutsch. 50 Pf. Cornelsen Verlag. | 


Berlin. 

This waistcoat-pocket-size dictionary of sixty-four pages is a marvel 
of compression, thoroughness and cheapness. The 2500 headwords 
plus their chief derivatives will probably cover 90 to 95 per cent of 
the vocabulary likely to occur in textbooks used by children. 

In addition to meanings the user is given pronunciations, indicated by 
means of the symbols of the International Phonetic Association. Space 
is ingeniously saved by giving only the symbols for the vowel sound in 
words where the consonant sounds present no difficulty. Thus, grow 
is entered : grow (grew, grown) [ou, u:, ou], and see as see (saw, seen) 
{1:, 9:, i:]. But where consonant-sounds are important, full indica- 
tions are given, as cloth [klo0], ~s [- s], ~es [klou6éz], ~ing ['kloudin]. 
Once the learner has learnt the space-saving devices, he will obtain a 








surprisingly large amount of useful information from a single line of | 
print. Prepositional uses and verb phrases are entered. Thus, under | 


care, we find take ~, ~ for; under carry, to ~ on, to ~ out and to~ 
through. . These are services we take for granted in the normal-sized 
dictionary. Itis a pleasant surprise to find these features in a dictionary 


of only sixty-four pages with an average of forty main entries per page, | 


at half a mark. The editors and publishers are to be congratulated on 
their ingenuity and enterprise. 


Essential English for Dutch Students, by C. E. Eckersley and H. 
Bongers. 96 pages. 2s. 6d. Longmans Green. 


Essential English for Norwegian Students, by C. E. Eckersley and I. 
Marm. 96 pages. 2s. 6d. Longmans Green. 
The author of Essential English continues to provide introductory 






< 


books in various languages. Versions for Polish, Yugoslav, Spanish and | 


Turkish students have already been noticed in these pages (June, 1947, 
and May, 1948). The two new volumes are on similar lines. 
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There is much to be said in favour of presenting information on 
grammar, pronunciation, intonation and other technical matters in the 
learner’s mother-tongue, especially where the learners are adult. 
This is what Mr. Eckersley and his collaborators do in the twenty pages 
which precede the ten lessons in English. 

Might it give a better impression of manners in this country if, in 
future editions, the illustration for sit and the prepositions in Lesson 
VIII were redrawn so that the woman has the chair ? 


Angol Kényv, an English Course for Schools in Hungary. Four 
Volumes, 1947-48. Budapest. 

These four volumes were examined immediately after the two 
Essential English volumes noticed above. The debt owed by the 
authors to Mr. Eckersley was thus made obvious. There are illustrations 
of the same type, each numbered and each with the same type of text. 


Is this a train ? 
No it is not a train ; it is a motor-car. 


There is the same device of dashes to be replaced by words. With 

a sketch of an aeroplane, for example, we have :— 
Is this a ship ? 
No, — — — — — ;---—. 

There can be ne copyright in method and one is glad to see useful 
devices of this sort adopted in Hungarian textbooks. It is unfortunate, 
however, that more care was not take to ensure the correctness of the 
English text. The group of sentences to illustrate the preposition 
before is full of errors. The sentences (with corrections in parentheses) 
are these :— 

The knife is before (by, near, at the side of) the plate. The cat is 
before (in front of) the dog. The train is before (in, according to the 
illustration) the station. The tree is before (in front of) the house. The 
garden is before (in front of) the house, too. 

We must suppose that the author thought it better to avoid the phrase 
in front of at this early stage and considered before an easy and correct 
substitute. Simplification of this sort may easily lead to error. 

Later the author goes to the New Method Course of Dr. Michael West 
and borrows his “‘ Do and Say ” procedure, but again with unfortunate 
errors. Here is a specimen :— 

Teacher : “ E, open your book to page 42 (to the forty-second page) !” 

E : “ I am opening my book to page 42.” 

Textbook writers and publishers will doubtless be complimented by 
imitation, the sincerest form of flattery, but the interests of Hungarian 
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schoolchildren would be better served if the help of a competent British 
teacher or proof-reader had also been sought. 


Also modelled on Essential English are the Pronunciation Drills which 
appear with each lesson. The symbols are those of the International 
Phonetic Association but the printers evidently had difficulty in obtain- 
ing the right types. Some of the substitutes are not very satisfactory 
and the mixture of roman, italic and bold is confusing. This was 
probably unvoidable, but the numerous misprints could have been 
avoided by more careful proof-reading. Thus we have (c:) for (9:) 
above the column with thought, four and or (Vol. I, page 11), and (e:) 
for (9:) above the column with shirt, dirt, thirst and bird (Vol. I, page 
96). Plural, both in the text and in the word-list, is given as [plural] 
instead of as ['plusral]. The absence of stress marks is to be regretted. 


There are many good features in the course which compensate for 
these errors. The device used in numerous exercises for causing the 
pupil to frame questions (instead of having his activity confined to 
merely answering questions, as so often happens) is ingenious. A 
sentence is printed with numbers under various words and phrases. 
Questions must then be framed to which the word or phrase indicated 
forms the essential part of the answer. Here is an example : 


The four boys ran home with the ball yesterday. (Yes) 
2 1 3 4 5 6 7 


. Who ran home with the ball yesterday ? The boys did. 

. How many boys ran home with the ball yesterday ? Four boys did. 

. What did the four boys do with the ball yesterday ? They ran home 
with it 


wh — 


4. Where did the four boys run with the ball yesterday? They ran / 


home with it. 
5. With what did the four boys run home yesterday ? They ran home 
with the ball. 
6. When did the four boys run home with the ball? They ran home 
with it yesterday. 
7. Did the four boys run home with the ball yesterday ? Yes, they did. 
Not all these questions read naturally, but the device is a useful one 
and teachers should use it. It is a simple matter to write a suitable 
sentence on the blackboard and underline different words or phrases 
in turn. The device is valuable for teaching stress and intonation : for 
example, the seven answers above require a falling tone on a different 
word in each case, the words (1) boys, (2) four, (3) and (4) home, (5) 
ball, (6) yesterday, and (7) yes, did. 
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The four volumes are well supplied with English songs (and music) 


and there are many poems. The illustrations are numerous and as a 


rule useful and attractive. Eaeh volume has a word-list with phonetic 
indications and Magyar equivalents. There are grammar notes in 
Magyar, too, but these are brief. 


Essential English Library : Charles Dickens, The Writer and his Work, 
selected and edited by M. and P. Floyd. 112 pages. 2s. 6d. Long- 
mans Green. 

This library of fiction and non-fiction continues to grow. The volumes 
are intended for adult students who have completed the four volumes 
of Essential English but who are not yet able to read ordinary English 
books easily. Many words outside the vocabulary of Essential English 
occur in these volumes but they are all glossed and supplied with 
phonetic indications. 

This volume contains a short introduction dealing with the life and 
work of Dickens. Then follow three extracts : Bardell and Pickwick, 
Oliver Twist meets Fagan, and Dotheboys Hall. 


The Story of My Life, by Helen Keller, simplified by M. E. Carter. 
102 pages. 2s. Longmans Green. 

This version of Helen Keller’s well-known biography has been 
simplified within a vocabulary of about 2,000 words. Words likely to 
be new to readers at this level are defined in a glossary. There are 
illustrations. This book will provide attractive reading matter for pupils 
in all countries. They are likely to be interested in the account here 
given of the Braille system of reading and printing. 


The Gospel according to St. Luke, the Authorised Version, explained 
in everyday English by E. C. Parnwell. 116 pages. 2s. Oxford 
University Press. 

There must be thousands of readers who wish to read the Authorized 
Version of the Bible but who find the English difficult. This edition 
will give them the help they need. The notes explain the difficulties 
in clear and simple English. They are placed in the margins for 
convenience of reference. The alphabetical reference index to the 
notes at the end of the book will be useful not only for St. Luke but for 
the other Gospels, too. 

The Oxford English Course for Mauritius, Book One, Part I : Speaking. 
Oxford University Press. 

This Course has been adapted from the original Faucett Course by 
F. G. French, Isabelle Frémont and Sheila Campbell. Book One, 
Part I consists of twenty-six pages of illustrations without text. These 
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a Teacher’s Handbook of 180 pages (2s. 6d.) full of practical notes on 
how to conduct oral lessons using this picture book. The pupil thus 
learns to speak before he learns to read, a most desirable procedure. 
Having finished his picture book, the pupil then goes on to Book One, 
Part II, in which he reads only those words and sentence forms with 
which he has had opportunities of becoming familiar in Part I. 


The Malayan English Course, by H. E. Cheeseman and A. W. Frisby. 
Part One (for Standard II), 152 pages ; Part Two (for Standard III), 
184 pages ; Part III (for Standard IV), 216 pages. Longmans Green. 

This is a course in English Composition and Grammar for English 
Schools in Malaya. It is for use with special Malay classes as well as 
for the three standards noted above. In Part One the original work is 
confined to oral exercises. Written work, where required, does not 
involve original composition. Some grammatical terms are introduced 
but rules are not insisted on. Recognition and use of the correct forms 
are expected to come from practice, not from memorizing of rules. 
Parts Two and Three also provide material for oral exercises but there 
is much more in the way of written work and a fuller treatment of 
grammar, including analysis. The lessons are all based on subject 
matter familiar to the learner: incidents in daily life in Malaya, common 
trades and professions, and an occasional short story with a local setting. 

Sound Drills are liberally provided in all three books, though without 
benefit of phonetic symbols. Is Japan still the only country in Asia 
sufficiently progressive in language teaching to make use of this aid to 
teaching ? Here is a sound drill from Part III, page 143 :-— 


choose as in chin, not as in jam. 

choose as in his, not as in hiss. 
jest—chest—joke—choke—choose. 
rice—rise—price—prize—choose. 
Jew—chew—juice—choose. 

Would not this be improved by the use of the symbols [s] and {z], 

[t\] and [d3] in place of bold-type letters, thus :— 

choose [tfu: z], chin [tfin], jam [d3am], hiss [his], his [hiz]. 

jest [d3est] chest [tfest] : joke [d3ouk] choke [tfouk] ; 

rice [rais] rise [raiz] ; price [prais] prize [praiz] ; 

Jew [d3u:] chew [tfu:] ; juice [d3u: s] choose [tfu: z]. 
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are to be used in conjunction with First Year English by F. G. French, } 






































